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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Trustees of the Schools. 
GENTLEMEN: 


As you will remember, it was decided by mail-vote to omit our usual 
spring meeting last April. The budget for the fiscal year 1945-6 was 
adopted by mail-vote, which will have to be confirmed at the December 
meeting with the possible addition of a few special appropriations. 
Other important business must be transacted, looking to the early 
resumption of our normal work. 

During the past year Dr. Glueck has continued his research as Director 

f our Jerusalem school. After his vacation at home, he reached Jeru- 
salem in December. In August he came back to this country for the 

ll quarter, and it is our hope that he will be able to.attend our Decem- 
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ber meetings for the first time in several years. He plans to return to 


Palestine in January to continue his work for us. 

The prospect of being able to resume normal work at Jerusalem in 
1946-7, and perhaps on a limited scale even earlier, brings before us the 
appointment of Fellows and Annual Professors, and raises the questio1 
whether our method of making such appointments should be revised 
Some applications are already in hand, but further nominations by oui 
members will be welcomed. 

No work has been possible, of course, at the Baghdad School during 
the past year. Correspondence with the Department of Antiquities it 
Iraq and our Legation at Baghdad has indicated the advisability of 
selling the equipment belonging to us which was left there on deposit 
and arrangements have been made to have this done. This means, of 
course, that new equipment will have to be bought when excavation is 
resumed. We have taken the opportunity afforded by this corre 
spondence to assure the authorities at Baghdad that we intend t 
undertake further work in Iraq as soon as conditions permit. 

How soon that will be is not yet apparent.” Dr. Glueck warns us tha 
the present inflation in Palestine will make the costs of excavating ther 
almost prohibitive for some time. It should soon be possible, however 
to undertake minor enterprises, especially if we use students as voluntee 
members of the staff. 

Meanwhile we are proceeding with our projects in publication, in spit: 
of some vexatious but unavoidable delays. At the last report, the Tel 
en-Nasbeh volumes were being held up only by the difficulty of getting 
the binding done. Annual XXIII appeared early in the year. The prepa 
ration of Miss Porada’s volume (Annual XXIV), which I reported a yea 
ago as almost complete, has encountered unexpected complications, bu 
a great deal of work has been done on it, and it is at this writing nearly 
ready for the printer. The lithographed edition of The Other Side of th 
Jordan, issued last spring, is in much demand. Dr. Glueck’s new boo 
on the Jordan valley is being published by the Westminster Press, whic 
informs us that it will appear in March. 

The Bulletin has appeared through the year, though delays in printin 
have been inevitable. A superabundance of excellent material, which w 
could not otherwise use without running the Bulletin into debt, has | 
to the inauguration of a series of Supplementary Studies, of which tl 
first was issued in October. The Biblical Archaeologist has received man 
new subscriptions as the result of a special offer to students of a thr 
years’ subscription for one dollar. 

The recommendations made last year by our Committee on Memb« 
ship and Resources were referred to the Executive Committee, whi 
will submit to you a few recommendations. The employment of a Fiel:! 
Secretary is one of the main proposals to be considered. 

During the past year our Corporate Membership has been enlarg: 
by the welcome accession of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminar 
of Louisville, Kentucky, and the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School cf 
Berkeley, California. There has been no loss of members to offset th 
gain. ee 
Our financial condition is favorable for the active program we hope | 
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indertake. Sufficient reserves have been accumulated to make possible 
iew enterprises worthy of the record established by our previous work. 

A new problem, which is at the same time an opportunity, is presented 
yy requests for aid which come to us from institutions and individuals 
n Europe. What we can do for universities, libraries, and scholars desir- 
ng our publications but unable to pay for them will depend on the 
umber of those requesting such assistance, but it will be necessary to 
stablish a definite policy in order to treat all applicants fairly. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrtxiar Burrows, 


President. 
New Haven, December 1, 1945. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


l'o the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in 
Jerusalem for the academic year which closed June 30, 1945. 

The end of the war with Germany on May 9, 1945, was attended in 
Jerusalem with prayers of thanksgiving. The advent of peace was cele- 
brated in the City of Peace by services in synagogues, churches, and 
mosques. Trumpets were blown and bells were rung, but everyone 
realized that the miracle of peace would have to be maintained by more 
than sound and fury. We prayed that the day might soon come when 
all men would realize that we are children of one Father, that one God 
has created us all. 

Palestine weathered the war years well, although the storms of de- 
struction raged perilously close to its borders. The School in Jerusalem 
continued to function as a scientific institution devoted with unwavering 
sbjectivity to inquiry into the past of the Holy Land. Excavations were 
ompleted at Ezion-geber on the eastern arm of the Red Sea. The 
rchaeological exploration of Transjordan was steadily pursued and may 
iow be regarded as completed. The Director of the School continued to 
njoy the unceasing aid of the Transjordan Government, without whose 
nlightened interest and help the project would have died at birth. The 
School was ale to publish in the Bulletin and Annual and elsewhere 
eports on the progress of its undertakings. An archaeological congress 

as held in its halls, which successfully charted a course for the future 
ogress of archaeology in the Near East. The four war years were 
lefinitely not a period of stagnation at the School, but one of continued 
nd suecessful achievement. The only personal loss suffered by the 
chool was the death of its Professor of Archaeology, Dr. Clarence S. 

isher. 

It was not possible during this interval of world war to conduct all 
he normal activities of the School in Jerusalem. For obvious reasons, 


“ 
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professors and graduate fellows were unable to cross the waters from 
America to Palestine to attend classes and seminars at the School, t 
participate in field-trips to points of archaeological and historical interest 
or to engage with the Director in archaeological excavations. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to reeommence these phases of the School’s work 
at the beginning of the 1946-7 academic year. 

More than ever, during these war years, the School in Jerusalen 
served as a center for American scholars in and out of uniform who wer 
stationed in or passed through the Near East, and to whom the academic 
atmosphere was incense. Their names are too many to list here, but some 
of them have been 1entioned in the News-letters which the Directo: 
wrote home on occasion for distribution te the members of the Ameri 
can Schools of Oriental Research. During this last academic year, a 
previously, the library of the School was frequented by scholars fron 
Palestine and elsewhere. The School’s hostel, normally devoted to th 
School’s students and professors, has been occupied largely by Britis! 
officials, who were uniformly a credit to their country. This has bee 
the first year since the war broke out that the Director was able t 
order and receive from the New Haven office of the American School 
of Oriental Research a large number of books. Efforts will now be mad 
to fill the lacunae in the School’s library caused by war conditions. 

During the year, the Director published the following articles: “ Th« 
Geography of the Jordan” (The National Geographic Magazin 
December, 1944, pp. 719-744) ; “ A Chalcolithic Settlement in the Jordar 
Valley” (Bulletin 97, pp. 10-22). He has revised parts of his new book 
The River Jordan, which is to be published soon by the Westminste 
Press in Philadelphia. 

Having spent several months in America, the Director returned t 
Jerusalem on December 26, 1944, spending Christmas Eve in Naples an 
Christmas Day in Cairo while en route. All was in order at the Schoo! 
Mrs. Inna Pommerantz, the Secretary-Business Manager, had carried o1 
efficiently and has continued to be a great help. The servant stafi 
headed by Shukri Audeh, has functioned loyally and well. Lady Flinde: 
Petrie and Dr. Aage Schmidt continue to reside in the hostel. The build 
ings and grounds have been kept in good condition. Indeed, with it 
trees and flowers and its spacious, well kept grounds, the School is no\ 
one of the show places of Jerusalem. 

‘The School has many friends in Jerusalem. Among the closest may |} 
counted the American Consul-General and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Lows 
C. Pinkerton, who have cheered the Director with their friendship an 
have kept a benign eye on the School whenever he has been away. T! 
Director has had the good fortune of becoming acquainted with the ne 
High-Commissioner of Palestine, His Excellency, Field-Marshal Lo: 
Gort, who has demonstrated a vivid interest in ancient Palestine. |] 
May of this year, he had the Director accompany him in his airplane 1 
‘Aqabah in order to show him the School’s excavations at Ezion-geb« 
The Director was able to make several new archaeological observatio1 
during the flight. Air-Commodore H. D. McGregor, the Air Officer con 
manding the Royal Air Force in the Levant, also enabled the Direct: 
to do some exploring by taking him once in January, 1944, on an extend 
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flight over the entire length of the Jordan Valley and over northern 
: Transjordan. The School and the Director continue to be indebted to 
Mr. A. S. Kirkbride, the British Resident in Transjordan, and to Mr. 
Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of Antiquities in Transjordan, for 
friendly assistance constantly rendered to the School. Mr. Kirkbride, 
who is a distinguished numismatist in his own right, made a special trip 
to take the Director to a prehistoric flint site near Qasr Kharaneh in the 
eastern desert of Transjordan, which Mr. Kirkbride himself had dis- 
covered. Mr. Robert Hamilton, Director of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, Palestine, and Mr. C. N. Johns, Acting Director during his absence, 
have earned our gratitude by their whole-hearted cooperation. The 
President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Professor Millar 


{ Burrows, has been of great help with word and deed. To Dr. Julian 

| Morgenstern, President of the Hebrew Union College, the writer is grate- 

ful for the long leave of absence which enabled him to resume the 
Directorship of the School in Jerusalem. ; 

d NELSON GLUECK, 

Director. 

i Jerusalem, July 1, 1945. 
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CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1945 






Income Received 






Contributions for Maintenance.......... $ 473.88 
ble gost cil cee ih? ORO RIE ae ae 5,250.00 
MN IMD So Sictsic oe 's'g vs aiavdic ts cubic as 1,250.00 






Income from Investments— 










General Endowment Fund.......... $ 11,108.61 

Jastrow Memorial Fund........... 51.05 

Helen W. Moulton Memorial........ 171.47 

Sis Bhs INNO: URGES ieiias odes ors oboe 8.37 i 
Edward T. Newell Fund........... 171.47 a 
John P. Peters Memorial.......... 18.44 ‘ 

Reserve for Research............. 284.31 , 

Edward Robinson Fund............ 66] .37 

UIE rR 8 lo, gg savy c Gek one's tem per ; Ye 

Anne E, Stodder Fund............. 134.72 a 
Felix M. Warburg Fund........... 622.11 f 






—_— 13,231.92 ve 






$ 20,205.80 
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Expenses 
Administration 
Salaries uA a EOE Syne ee 
Assistant Treasurer’s fee....... 
Auditor’s fee..... 
Sundry small costs 


The Annual 


600 


The Bulletin 
Printing Numbers 95, 96, { 


SUNT NINE SS Clan ae awe as ce 4.8 


Jerusalem School Account 
Salary of Director.... 
Advanced 

3 Bought 


s00ks 
costs 


Othe: 


Excess of Incor 


Withdrawn for 
Reserve for 


transfer to—~ 
Research 


Reduction in General Corporate 
I 


Account for year 1944-1945............ 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets 
Cash 
Subject to Check 
Awaiting Investment 
Held in Reserve Account 


Investments 


Furnishings and Equipment............ 


Buildings 
Real Estate in Jerusalem 


Liabilities 
Principal of Endowment Funds 


General 


Jastrow Memorial..... Peg sebiew 


Helen W. Moulton Memorial 
Edward T. Newell Fund 


John P. Peters Memorial........... 


Edward Robinson Fund 
Schofield Fund. . 
Anne E. 


copes Volume 23i3:.2 5 5... 
NOE WH QONDRS 65 na. viin nds cw ns eee 


for Maintenance......... 


ne over Expenses............ 


$ 1,380.00 
1,650.00 
65.00 

6.30 


765.78 
607.93 
100.00 


$ 1,085.90 
10.00 


$ 5,000.00 
1,000.00 
317.67 
15.75 


3,101.30 


1,095.90 


6,333.42 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1945 


$ 15,677.24 
243.66 
187.21 


$314,805.51 
1,403.68 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
581.78 
18,722.05 
500.00 
3,500.00 


$ 12,004.33 


8,201.47 


5,000.00 


3,108.11 
,269.36 
,601.46 

$32.00 
7,181.93 


992.86 


349,513.02 _ 
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Principal of Reserve Funds 


James B. Nies Estate (Reserve for 
Bagdad School) ;. 2.0.0 ack $ <3,687.21 
Reserve for Research 30,000.00 
27 500.00 
—— + 81,187.21 
Principal of Nies Building Fund 52,666.63 


General Corporation Account 64,226.00 


$547 592.86 


“We have examined the records and securities of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, and, in our opinion, the above 
statements reflect the transactions for the year and the financial condition of this 
institution at June 30, 1945.” 

WHEELER, CROSBIE & COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SETTLEMENT OF MIDDLE BRONZE I IN THE 
JORDAN VALLEY 


NeELson GLUECK 


Sufficient pottery materials have now been discovered on numerous 
sites in the Jordan Valley by the explorations of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem to demonstrate the presence there in MBI 
of a rather extensive, well developed, sedentary, agricultural civilization. 
This was to have been expected from the fact that the only two syste- 
matic excavations yet undertaken in the Jordan Valley (aside from the 
work at the prehistoric site of Teleilat el-Ghasstl) have yielded remains 
of this period. At Jericho MBI was particularly well represented.t 
Watzinger called this phase Spdtkanaanitisch by a chronological error; 
it has since been identified all over Palestine and dated roughly between 
2100 and 1900 B. C.2 At Beth-shan only scanty remains of this age have 
hitherto appeared in the deep soundings,* but more may safely be 
expected after more extensive excavation. 

A particularly large MBI settlement is that of Tell Umm Hamad 
el-Gharbi. It is especially interesting because it marks the first extensive 
sedentary occupation of this important site of Tell Umm Hamad after 
the end of the last settlement there on the east side of the mound, which 
I have called Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi.** Tell Umm Hamad esh- 
Sherqi was heavily inhabited during the Upper Chalcolithic period and 
down into the first phase of EBI.: The two settlements on the low 


1 See Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, pp. 108 ff. See also Garstang, AAA (= Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology), 1932, Pl. 12: 9; 1935, p. 158 and Pl. 35: 1. 

* See the general discussion of this pottery by Wright, BULLETIN, No. 71, pp. 27-34, 
with detailed reference to previous publications. For the latest chronological treat- 
ment see Albright, BULLETIN, No. 95, pp. 6 f. 

2 See FitzGerald, Museum Journal, 1935, p. 16 and Pl. ix: 13.14. 

3a Cf, BULLETIN, No. 97, pp. 10-22. 
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mound are less than a quarter of a kilometer removed from one another, 
but almost a thousand years apart in time. When the walls and houses 
of the MBI settlement were constructed, the likelihood is that its build- 
ers saw no more of the remains of the much earlier Upper Chalcolithic- 
EB-I settlement than I did when I visited the site—namely masses of 
fragments of pottery. This large gap in the history of sedentary settle- 
ment on the site helps explain why this site is marked merely by a very 
low mound instead of a striking tell, which would apparently be more in 
conformity with its importance. On the ground, the slight elevation of 
this ancient double site, called Tell Umm Hamad, is hardly distinguish- 
able from its surroundings. Only the trained eye can discern that the 
color of its soil is lighter and grayer than that of its surroundings. Flying 
over the site on January 27, 1945, I could see its outlines much more 
clearly from the air than previously from the ground. No surface ruins 
whatsoever remain of the ancient mud-brick houses and mud-brick wall 
which probably enclosed each of the settlements in its day. Only a great 
wealth of sherds remains on the surface to testify to the former presence 
of flourishing civilization. In between the two periods of sedentary occu- 
pation, it is probable that tent-dwel’>rs camped on this site, and it is 
possible that they may have carried on a desultory sort of agriculture. 
Be that as it may, they left no traces of their presence behind them. 
They built no permanent houses, and they baked no pottery. 

The inhabitants of these two sites supported themselves by their herds 
and by ie agricultural products obtained from the rich lands of this 
part of the Ghor, which extends like a peninsula between the converging 
Jordan and Jabbok rivers. The east and west towns of Khirbet Umm 
Hamad lasted respectively from about 3400 to 3000 B.C., and from 
about 2100 to about 1900 B.C. Their story recapitulates in large part 
the history of some of the earliest phases of sedentary settlement in the 
Jordan Valley. There was, however, some sedentary settlement in the 
Jordan Valley in EBII-IV, as we shall see in the continuation of this 
series of articles on the early history of settlement in the Jordan Valley. 
This flow and ebb in the tide of urban settlement in the Jordan Valley, 
as in Transjordan, is vo be ascribed mainly to political and economic 
causes rather than to periodical changes in the climate. Taking into 
account some of the variables such as destructive ravages of locust and 
decimating attacks of disease, it seems, nevertheless, to be mainly the 
human factor which conditions the rise and fall of civilizations. This 
certainly holds true for Transjordan and the Jordan Valley. I suspect 
it is equally valid elsewhere. 

The pottery of Tell Umm Hamad el-Gharbi seems to be almost com- 
pletely that of MBI with the exception of a few Chalcolithic or EB I 
pieces, which somehow or other were brought over from Tell Umm 
Hamad esh-Shergi. The MBI pottery of Tell Umm Hamad el-Gharbi 
is so distinctive as almost to be a class-room example of the period. 
A great mass of sherds of this MBI period covers the surface. 


Envelope ledge-handles: 

For the general subject of ledge-handles cf. Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 251-252; 
Albright, BULLETIN, No. 95, p. 11. For envelope ledge-handles, which are the only 
kind found at Tell Umm Hamad el-Gharbi, cf. Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 255-256. 
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Pl. 1 shows a small selection of envelope ledge-handles from the innumerable exam- 
ples found on this site. So far as can be judged from the surface finds, these 
were the only type of handles there. It is very probable, however, that some 
lug-handles would be found if excavations were undertaken there. To judge 
from parallels to these envelope ledge-handles found in Palestine, they belong 
to the first phase of MBI, distinguished, for instance, by Level I in contra- 
distinction to Level H at Tell Beit Mirsim.*®” 

The description of the ware of almost all of these envelope * ledge-handles 
applies to practically all of the great masses of MBI sherds found at Tell 

Hamad el-Gharbi. The ware is well baked, surfaces and core are 

brownish-gray or light creamy-gray; well levigated clay with numerous tiny 

grits,° outer surfaces covered with light creamy-gray wash.® Pl. 1: 12.13 

depart from the above general rule, having, respectively, reddish-brown and 

dark grayish-brown surfaces and gray cores, with coarser texture than the 


Umm 


other sherds on this plate. 


Plastic bands of crescent shaped and curved incisions: 
The sherds on Pl. 4 from Tell Umm Hamad el-Gharbi furnish outstanding 
examples of MBI pottery decorations; cf. Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 260-261. 
Most of the sherds on this plate belong to jars with envelope ledge-handles. 
Fi. 4: 1. 3-5. 7.9. 11.12, 36. 17. 19.7 
Some sherds from this site of this type strayed over to Khirbet Umm 
Hamad esh-Sherqi.™ 


Rope bands: 
mi. 4: 145 


Indented bands: 
Pl. 4: 6.8.10. 13. 18.° 
3: 16. Cf. below under Out-turned rims. 


Notches: 
This type of decoration persists into the later phase of MB] 
marked at TBM by Level H; cf. Annual, XIII (TBMIA), p. 63 and PI. 2: 4. 
It is interesting to note that the Chalcolithic habit of using scalloped 


which is 


8> Cf. Albright, Annual, XVII (TBMII), p. 14: “ For practical purposes, how 
ever, stratum I may be treated as an early phase of H; the only clear-cut cerami: 
differentiation between I and H was the presence of the pushed-up scallop, folded 
and envelope ledge-handles in the former; Annual, XIII (TBMIA), pp. 62-64; 
Wright, PPEB, p. 32, points out: “ At TBM (envelope) ledge-handles were found 
in Stratum I but not in H.... It seems probable that stratum I of TBM, the 
Megiddo shaft tombs, a portion of the cemetary of Tell el-‘Ajjal, Tomb 1 at Tell 
el-Harbaj, and Beth-shan, pl. ix: 13.14 may represent an earlier phase of MBI, in 
which ledge-handles still appear and jars are inclined to be squat and wide in 
proportion to height.” 

*Cf, AAA, 1935, p. 158 and Pl. 35: 1; Guy and Engberg, Megiddo Tombs, p. 148 
and Pl. 10: 9.10; 12: 6; 21: 10; 22: 18.20; NCEB, p. 68 and Fig. 19: A.B; Wat 
zinger, Jericho, p. 109, fig. 98; Rowe, Beth-shan, Pl. 15: 1 (ef. Wright, BULLETID 
71, p. 30); Museum Journal, 1935, Pl. ix: 13. 14. : 

5 Cf. Albright, Annual, XIII (TBMIA), p. 63; Wright, BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 32 

°Cf. Wright, PPEB, p. 32. 

7™Cf. Annual, XVIII-XIX, pp. 260-261 and Pl. 13:6; 17: 10; 18: 10 (all thre 
photographed upside down); XV, Pl. 25:21; BuLierin, No. 95, p. 11 and Pl. 3 
34. 40. 41. 

78 Cf. BULLETIN, No. 97, pp. 15. 18, Pl. 9: 3. 10. 

8 Cf. Annual, XVIII-XIX, p. 261 and Pl. 17: 9.12; 4: 8.13. ES, 

° Cf. Annual, XVIII-XIX, Pl. 2: 7; 5: 13; 6: 7.11; 8: 9; 14: 10.13; 16: 4; XV 
Pl. 25:6; Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 21:1; jfuseum Journal, 1935, Pl. ix: 4.11; Wat 
zinger, Jericho, p. 109, fig. 97; AAA 1932, Pl. 1:8; BULLETIN, No. 95, p. 11 an 
Pi. 2: 7.15; 3: 6.10.13. 

19 
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bands of decorations on jars, which lost its popularity in EBI and became 
extinct in EBII was revived in EBIV and continued through MBI into 
MBIT, as has been pointed out by Wright.1°. The MBI scalloped sherd on 
Pl. 4: 19, for instance, superficially resembles the Chalecolithic sherd on PI. 
9: 15, which I published in BULLETIN, No. 97 (cf. p- 18), but there the re- 
semblance ends. With the apparent exceptions of Pl. 4: 16.18 which show no 
present traces of the characteristic MBI wash, and with the probable excep 
tion of Pl. 4: 8, whose surfaces and core are dark grayish-brown, and on 
whose outer surface no trace whatsoever of a wash is visible, all other sherds 
on this plate show traces of the same light, creamy-gray wash, which covered 
almost all of the ledge-handles shown or PI. 1. 

15. 
: 7 (Photo shows outer surface and profile); slightly out-turned rim with 
remains of row of oblique notches on top of shoulder; WM, grayish-brown, 
well baked, tiny black grits; MBI. 


mmbing: 
: 3.7.8.17 show clearly the slightly oblique lines of face-combing of a type 
which belongs to MB I."* 


2. 6-9. 13-15 ef. above. 


POE SION: MMR CA OAT RRS 0 SERINE EO 


18 shows traces of horizontal face-combing, and is likewise to be assigned 
to MBI The face-combing was put on before the scalloping cut the surface 
of the vessel. This is comparably the case with Pl. 4: 16, where, although 
there are no lines of face-combing, the scalloping cuts through the previously 
made wheel-turned lines. (These lines indicate only that this part of the 
vessel was turned on a wheel; they are not visible on the photograph. Pl 
4: 15 too seems to have been turned on a wheel, which is in conformity with 
the fact that while generally the bodies of the MBI vessels were made by 
hand, the rims and sometimes the necks were turned on a wheel.) 


: 10 see below under Broadened rim. 


Bases: 

To the MB I types of jugs and jars and vases, to which the above-men 

tioned sherds belonged, the flat bases shown on PI. 5 are to he assigned. 

Some of them, namely Pl. 5: 2. 6-9. 13-15, have been mentioned under face 

combing With one exception, every sherd on PI. 5 is covered on its oute! 

surface with, or shows traces of, the familiar MB I light creamy gray wash 

which covers the base as well as the sides of the vessel. The exception is 

Pl. 5: 15, from a large, coarse jar with buff:surfaces, light gray core, an 
mixed grits; face-combed. 

3 dark 


7.12 buff surfaces, grey core, tiny grits, traces of wash. 


grayish-brown surfaces and core, well-baked, tiny grits, traces of wash 
15 see above. 


1, 2. 4-6. 8.9. 11.13.14 range from light grayish to light creamy buff surfaces 


10 PPEB, p. 81; cf. BULLETIN, No. 97, pp. 15-16. 

41 Cf. ANNUAL, XVITII-XIX, Pl. 2:13; 6:15; XII (TBM I), Pl. 4: 37.40 
BULLETIN, No. 95, p. 11 and Pl. 2: 4; 3: 3.9; Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 12:6; BULLETIN 
No. 71, p. 31, fig. 2: 2; Watzinger, Jericho, p. 109, fig. 96.100; p. 108, fig. 94. 

122Cf. Annual, XVIII-XIX, p. 261 and Pl. 2:8; 4:13; 14:7, 17:9; 18:4 (fain 
traces); XII (TBM 1), pp. 5.8 and Pl. 3: 16. 

18 Cf. Annual, XVIII-XIX, Pl. 14: 14; 16:5; XV, Pl. 25B: 16-17; XII (TBM I 
p. 8; Mallon, Biblica, 1929, pp. 226-227 and Pl. 3: 2; (I am not certain but that th 
sherds I referred to in BULLETIN, No. 97, p. 22, Pl. 13: 1-7 as belonging to MB ] 
including Pl. 13: 5-7, which show coarse, more or less vertical or slightly obliqu 
lines of coarse face-combing, ought not to be assigned to EB I instead of MB I 
cf. below Pl. 2: 10 under Broadened rim.). 

14 C'f. BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 28, fig. 1; p. 31, fig. 2. 
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with cores ranging from light creamy buff to light gray; all with numerous 
tiny grits, well-baked, hand-made (HM). 

12 could be the base of a cup related to the general type shown in Megiddo 
Tombs, Pl. 11: 26, or of a jug of the type in Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 22:9. (It 
is photographed at an angle, the outer side of the base being visible at the 
lower left 
: 3 is a fragment of the base of a jar, with a band of plastic incised decoration, 
such as Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 21: 1. It has a light brownish-gray outer surface, 
gray core and inner surface, tiny grits; well baked; HM; light creamy gray 
wash on outer surface; face-combed. 


Particularly common at Tell Umm Hamad el-Gharbi are MB I out-turned 
or flaring, wheel-made, rims of hand-made jars, jugs, vases and cups, some of 
them belonging to jars of the envelope-ledge-handle and face-combed types 
discussed above, and probably most of them belonging to vessels with flat 
bases. They belong to the characteristic MB I vessels which Albright has 
called “caliciform pottery.” *° 


Out-turned rims: 
P!. 3: 16 light creamy buff surfaces, light grey core, numerous tiny grits, weil-baked 
raised, indented band on shoulder. 
ph Ree 7 be 
Cf. ‘above under Notches. 


2 
o. 
i. 


2: 

Flaring rims: 

Pl. 3: 9.13. 14. 15. 

9 reddish buff ware, thin grey core, numerous tiny grits, traces of 
creamy buff wash outer surface. 

13. 15 light creamy grey ware. 

14 light creamy buff surfaces, light grey core, numerous tiny grits. 

2: 2 pronounced wheel-made flaring neck and pointed rim of fine, well levigated, 
hard-baked, thin ware of vase, with wafer-thin brownish buff surfaces, grey 
eore. 

: 4 (looking at inner surface and profile on photcgraph), slightly profiled rim 
light creamy buff surfaces, light grey core, numerous tiny grits. 

3: 8 stands out among the rims from this site, because its reddish-buff surfaces 
and thick grey core containing numerous tiny white grits are unlike the others 
found on this site. Although in appearance its ware might be correlated wit] 
that of the majority of sherds from the adjacent Chalcolithie site of Tell Umn 
Hamad esh-Sherqi, it still could easily belong to MB I. Such wares as that 
of this sherd do occur in numerous MB I sites in Trans-Jordan and the Jordai 
Valley, and, indeed, the ware of this sherd may be compared to that of th 
envelope ledge-handle of Pl. 1: 12 (above). 


Slightly flaring rims: 
Being less pronounced examples of the flaring neck and rim shown above 
Pl. 2: 6 (photograph shows outer surface). 
152; 4.5.10. 
7 slightly rounded rim belonging to~the above type; ef. Megiddo Tombs I 
10: 9. 
2: 16 (photograph shows outer surface). 


> 


Plain rims, thin-edged or pointed: 
Pl. 2: 1.5. 12-14 all wheel-made, with wares ranging from creamy buff to grayis 
15 Cf. BULLETIN, No. 95, pp. 6.7; Wright, BULLETIN, No. 71, pp. 28-29, an 
references to caliciform pottery on p. 29. 
16 Cf, Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 12: 6; 22: 18. 
17Cf. Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 22:20; 21:21; 10:10; ef. Albright, Annual, XI 
(TBM I), Pl. 2: 8-9; 3: 1.3. 
14 
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buff, belong to a common form of flat-based vase or deep bowl; ef. Megiddo 
Tombs Pi. 22: 11. 

Pl. 2: 5.12.13 show several, somewhat irregular, iicised horizontal lines on the 
outer surface; cf. Albright, Annual, XIII (TBM IA), p. 65 and PI, 3: 14. 


Bowl rims: 

Pl. 2: 15 (Photo shows outer surface), WM, light creamy buff ware, tiny and some 
medium grits, slight groove below outer edge of rim, clear traces of light 
creamy gray wash on top of rim. 

17 WM, light buff surfaces, light gray core, tiny grits, well-baked, oute 
surface and top of broadened rim covered with light creamy gray wash. 

3 from shallow bowl; WM, brownish buff surfaces, grey core, tiny grits, well 
baked; MB I. 


“ Hole-mouth ” jar rims: 18 


_¢ Tee Photo shows inner surface); broadened, inverted rim, brownish-bufi 
ware, numerous tiny and small grits. This sherd could belong to EB I and 
have strayed over from Tell Umm Hamad esh-Sherqi; cf. AJA 1939, Pl. 38: 
1; 37A: 3; Annual, XVITI-XIX, Pl. 10: 3. 

8 thickened rim, slightly grooved on top, light creamy buff ware, WM, well 
baked, tiny grits, clearly of the same MB I quality as characterizes most of 
the MB I ware on this site; cf. Annual, XVITI-XIX, Pl. 14:5; 16: 6; 17: 1. 
One recalls related earlier types in EB IV (cf. Albright, Annual, XII, Pl 
1: 19) and still earlier in EB I, ef. Annual, XVIII-XIX, Pl. 10:8 and AJA 
1939, Pl. 37A: 7.8. 

9 (Photo shows outer surface) with two horizontal rows of holes pierced 
through wall of jar below rim; light creamy buff ware, WM, well baked 
tiny grits; cf. Albright, Annual, XII (TBM I), p. 11 and Pl. 3: 26-31, and 
Grant, ‘Ain Shems IV (Pottery), Pl. 24: 21-29, which, however, are rims of 
crude MB I cooking pots with holes pierced below the outer edge of the rim 
I regard this sherd as belonging to MB I. 


sroadened Rim: 

10 (Photo shows outer surface); breadened, inverted rim of coarse vase; 
reddish-brown surfaces, gray core, numerous small and medium grits; crudely 
and irregularly obliquely face-combed on outer surface and top of rim. This 
is a type which in a finer form is frequently found in EB IV, often covere 
with a burnished red slip; cf. Albright, Annual, XII (TBM 1), p. 6; BULLETIN 
No. 95, p. 5, Pl. 1: 1-4, and p. 9; Glueck, Annual, XVIII-XIX, Pl. 2:5 anc 
p. 259. This type of rim, however, can be traced back to EB I, to whicl 
period I would assign it, and regard it as coming from Tell Umm Hamac 
esh-Shergi; cf. AJA 39, p. 329 and Pl. 38: 19. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE DIVIDED MONARCHY OF ISRAEI 


W. F. ALBricut 


For many years I have occupied myself periodically with the some 
what thankless task of reconstructing the chronology of Judah and Isra¢ 
between the death of Solomon and the Fall of Jerusalem. My earli 
efforts may now be disregarded; subsequent essays at partial reconstruc 
tion will be mentioned in the notes, whenever I feel that they are stil 
useful. It was not until after the appearance of Dr. Edwin R. Thiele’ 
study, “ The Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel, in Jour. Nea 


18 Cf, Annual, XVIII-XIX, p. 257. 
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Last. Stud., III (1944) , pp. 137-186, that the troublesome period between 
Jehu and Menahem was finally cleared up to my own satisfaction. I want 
o emphasize that my conclusions, as incorporated in the accompanying 
able, are tentative, since we still lack a sufficiently large number of con- 
emporary checks to warrant easy dogmatism. All dates which I regard 
is fixed with certainty within a year (or possibly two years in extreme 
ases) are printed in bold-face type; the only date which is absolutely 
ertain is that of the Fall of Samaria. I do not, however, believe that 
iny of these dates (except possibly in the first half of the eighth century) 
re more than five years wrong. 

For lack of space I shall restrict myself to bare essentials, beginning 
‘ith a brief sketch of the history of our subject.t The decipherment of 
he Assyrian tablets in the third quarter of the 19th century compelled 
cholars to revise Israelite chronology downward; this process of down- 
vard revision has been continued until my date for the Disruption of 
he Monarchy (922)* is 54 years later than that of Ussher (976). 
Unfortunately, the early reconstructions mostly discarded the biblical 
synchronisms between kings of Judah and Israel as worthless additions 
ff later redactors—an attitude which goes decidedly too far. The subject 
vas not attacked by a thoroughly competent specialist in chronology 
until F. X. Kugler discussed it in detail in 1922.2 In 1927 Julius Lewy 
published a short, but important, contribution in which he emphasized 
the value of the synchronisms for any chronological reconstruction, 
lrawing on contemporary Accadian parallels for illustration of his thesis.* 
However, he was inclined to emphasize this principle unduly, without 
taking the results of literary criticism sufficiently into consideration. 
He was followed two years later by Begrich’s elaborate study of the 
subject,’ which will long remain invaluable for the comprehensiveness 





of its treatment, though his effort to fit all transmitted data, regardless 


f their origin, into a number of hypothetical ancient chronological sys- 
tems goes much too far. For one thing, it is incredible that all these 
numbers can have been handed down through so many editors and 
opyists without often becoming corrupt. In 1932 Sigmund Mowinckel 
ollowed with a monograph on the subject which contains a number of 


excellent points, but does not represent any general development of 


theory. My previously developed independent chronology of the last 


century and a half of the Judahite state agrees perfectly with Mowinckel’s 


from Hezekiah to the Fall of Jerusalem, except for a single reign. 

In 1944 two serious studies appeared in this country, one by Max 
Vogelstein,” the other by Thiele (see above). Vogelstein’s elaborate 
study follows the methods introduced by Lewy and Begrich, but develops 
hese methods arbitrarily and with much more attention to the muddy 


‘The best sketch of this subject will be found in Begrich (see n. 5), pp. 1-54. 
2This date happens to coincide with that of Lewy (n. 4), though reached by 
ifferent methods. 

° Kugler, Von Moses bis Paulus, pp. 134-189. t 
‘Lewy, Die Chronologie der Kénige von Israel und Juda (Giessen). 

* Begrich, Die Chronologie der Kén ige von Israel und Juda (Tiibingen). 

® Mowinckel, “ Die Chronologie der israelitischen und jiidischen Kénige (Acta 
rientalia, X, pp. 161-277). 

7 Vogelstein, Biblical Chronology, Part I (Cincinnati). 
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Graeco-Roman sources than to the ancient Near-Eastern data. His 
principal innovation consists in the construction of an elaborate alterna- 
tion of calendars, with the civil year beginning in the autumn in Judah 
and in the spring in Israel. After Hezekiah’s accession he thinks there 
were three shifts of calendar in Judah. Thiele undertakes to adhere to 
both regnal years and synchronisms, solving the difficulties by assuming 
an elaborate series of coregencies and by presupposing a complicated 
series of variations in calendar (with the regnal year beginning in Nisan 
in Israel and in Tishri in Judah), and in mode of computing regnal years 
(alternating the use of post-dating and antedating in such a way that 
Judah shifted from p.d. to a.d. to p.d. while Israel shifted from a.d. 
to p.d.). However, Thiele has performed an extremely valuable 
service by his careful analysis of the records of Tiglath-pileser III, 
showing that Azariah of Judah appears in connection with the events of 
743 B.C., disappearing from the scene before the Assyrians were ready 
for punitive action against him.’ In my judgment this is the most 
important forward step for many years. 

In view of the fact that Chronicles contains a considerable amount 
of original material dealing with the history of Judah which is not found 
in Kings and that the historical value of this original material is being 
established by archaeological discoveries,® we have no right to disregard 


the datings by regnal years of the kings of Judah which we find there 
especially when they are as consistent and reasonable as, e. g., in th 


*@ In the antedating system of reckoning the years of a king’s reign, the civil year 
in which he became king was reckoned as his first; one year must generally be 
deducted from the total before it can be used in dead reckoning. In the post-dating 
system the year following that in which a king was enthroned was counted as his 
first year; no deductions from a regnal total need then be made for chronologica 
purposes. The first system was at home in Egypt, the latter in Mesopotamia. 

8 Jour. Near East. Stud., 1944, pp. 155-163. The early Assyriologists were mor 
correct than their successors. Winckler’s unhappy idea that Azriyau-Izriyau of 
Yaudu (genitive Yaudi) must be separated from Hebrew ‘Azaryahu (correctly 
‘Tzriyahi, “ YHWH Is My Help”) of Judah has misled scholars for several decades 
I gave up this idea many years ago, but remained under the impression that th 
reference to Izriyau should be dated in 738 B.C., an erroneous view which Thiel 
has disposed of (though he goes too far, in my opinion, in pushing the reference t 
Menahem back before 738). Luckenbill’s point of view (Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XL 
[1925], pp. 217 ff.) now requires correction both in chronology and in other respect 
e.g., there is no reason whatever to suppose that the Assyrians invaded Judah a 
that time. Since Ya-u-di is the normal genitive of Ya-y-du, which is itself the usu 
Assyrian name of Judah (pronounced in Hebrew at that time already Yahiid, lil 
Aram. Yehid; ef. Jour. Bib. Lit., 1927, pp. 170 ff.), it cannot be identified wit 
Aram. Y’dy (name of a district of northern Syria in the Sham’al inscriptions), whi 
would have to be spelled something like *Ya-"()-di-i/ya in Assyrian (in which sh 
final vowels were no longer pronounced), At that time Uzziah was probably t! 
outstanding personality of Syria-Palestine, so he would be a natural focus for t! 
plans of resistance to Assyria, His disappearance from the Assyrian records wit 
no mention of his fate certainly suggests that he died very soon afterwards, probab 
not after 742. —The fact that he was a leper and that his son Jotham was rege 
need not have affected his influence over the foreign policy of Judah. ; 

° Cf. Begrich, op. cit., pp. 206, 208-9 (strangely enough, however, he passes 01 
in silence all the dates in the reign of Asa given by the Chronicler; cf. pp. 58 f 
where all other relevant material is collected) ; Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschich tli: 
Studien I (1943), 181 ff. (but much of Noth’s attitude is quite arbitrary and mi 
be discounted by an unprejudiced historian). 
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ise of Asa.?° It follows that we must take the synchronisms in which 
1e accessions of kings of Israel are given in terms of the regnal years of 
ngs of Judah seriously except when other data compel us to regard them 
; secondary. On the other hand, there is no evidence that there was 
ny corresponding series of synchronisms in terms of Israelite regnal 
‘ars available to the Deuteronomic editor of Kings; these synchronisms 
ay then have been calculated secondarily by the latter (or a precursor) . 
Mesopotamia we find exact parallels. The Babylonian Chronicle 
ways dates by the years of the reigning king of Babylon; there are no 
‘oss-datings as in Kings, but the accessions of Assyrian and Elamite 
ngs are dated by reference to Babylonian regnal years. On the other 
und, in synchronistic lists of Assyrian and Babylonian kings from Assur 
e find a number of correct synchronisms, but the great majority were 
bviously constructed later by the ancient scholar who compiled these 
ineiform lists." 
If we examine the chronological material for the century following 
lehu’s rebellion (which is fixed to within a year or two by Assyrian 
ita), we note that the century between 842 and 742 B. C. is occupied 
Kings by four Judahite reigns, totalling 128 years, from which 3-4 
ears must be deduced in accordance with antedating practice. The 
excess of some 24 years can be eliminated entirely by disregarding the 
total reigns attributed to the kings of Judah’? and basing our revised 
estimates of their reigns solely on the synchronisms with Israel (which 
throughout contradict the regnal totals of the kings of Judah). After 
one slight correction in the contemporary Israelite list has been made 
with the aid of the synchronisms, the total of the Israelite reigns is 
exactly right for the interval in question, so we are justified in treating 
t as at least approximately correct. By similar methods we are in a 
position to revise the chronology of the period which antedates the 
rebellion of Jehu. In this period, however, most of the synchronisms 
were calculated by some later editor, so they cannot be used as primary 
naterial, though they do enable us to correct the regnal totals for the 
ulers of the Omride Dynasty. For details see my notes on the 
Chronological Table. 


10 See my brief discussions in BULLETIN, No. 87, pp. 27 f.; Annual, XXI-XXIT, 
OE Aes dy LO. 

Of, Weidner, Mitt. d. Vorderas.-dgypt. Ges., 26 (1921), pp. 22f.; Albright, 
ur. Soc. Or. Res., VII (1923), p. 53. 

° The tendency of ancient chronological numbers to increase with time is very 
ell known; it is unfair, however, to the ancient scholar and scribe not to recognize 
hat it was usually influenced (and often caused) by their efforts to do justice to 
wiants by including them in a new total, either by direct addition or by selecting 
e higher of any two alternatives; cf. my remarks in From the Stone Age to 
hristianity, p. 45. It is not surprising that the 1 ‘egnal years of the kings of Israel 
e rather more accurste that those of the kings of ‘Judah, since there were presum- 
ly many more available variants of the latter than of the former. Once the 
imbers were included in the text of the great work of the Deuteronomist, they 

re transmitted by copyists with astonishing accuracy, as proved by confrontation 
the versions. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE DIvIpED Monarcuy ? 


Judah Israel 


Rehoboam 8[17] 14 ¢. 922- Jeroboam I 22 », 922-90 

Abijah (Abijam) 3 e. 

Asa 41 ec. 91% ‘ Nadab : », 901-901 
Baasha 2 >, 900-87 
Elah 2 c. 877-87 
Zimri 7 days c. 876 

J’ oshaphat ‘ 2, Omri 8[12] *° ce. 876-86! 
Ahab 20[22] 1° ec. 869-85' 


*8 Note that, where only one Julian year is mentioned in a given date, the Hebrey 
ivil year beginning in that year is generally intended. Since our dates are onl 
approximate in most cases, and since there is as yet no decisive evidence bearin 
on the old question whether an autumn (Tishri) or spring (Nisan) beginnin; 
prevailed in Israel and Judah, it is safer to leave the matter sub judice. I am mysel 
of the opinion that the Tishri beginning is likely to have been in use for civil purpos« 


throughout the period in both lands. I also believe that the original designation of 


months according to the spring beginning of the year, which undoubtedly coexiste 


for part, at least, of our period with a civil New Year in Tishri, goes back to ver) 


early times in Israel, antedating the introduction of the Canaanite (Phoenician 
civil calendar and being thus an archaistic survival in later times. As is wel 
known, the Babylonian calendar (Nisan, etc.) was introduced by the Aramaeans ii 
the Assyrian period; it is employed, of course, on the seventh-century contrac 
tablets found in Palestine. In this connection I should like to call attention to th 
fact that Marheswan, name of the eighth month, reflects a dialectic Accadian fori 
(*Warahsamnu[{ > Middle Babylonian Arahsamnu, “ eighth month ”] > *Warahsama 
> *Marahsawan [with transposition of the labials]> Marheswdan), which lik 
Tammiiz (Late-Bab. Duw’iiz) evidently reached the Jews through Aramaean channel 
before the sixth century B. C. (contrast in part the remarks of Julius Lewy, Hel 
Union Col. Ann., XVII, 132, n. 483).—Numbers in brackets are those of the Hebre 
Bible. 

14 Cf. n. 10 for my previous treatment of this correction to the transmitted numbei 
Briefly my argument is this. I Chron. 16:1 states that Baasha was still reignin 
in the 36th year of Asa (the “38th” of the Greek Bible, B and A, is contradicte 
by the fact that the preceding verse has “35th” just as in the Hebrew Bible 
Following the certainly correct antedating system, the 36th year of Asa would 
the 54th of a Rehoboam era, while according to the transmitted numbers for Isra 
Baasha died in the 46th year of a Rehoboam era, some eight years earlier! Mo 
over, the other regnal years of Asa giyen by the Chronicler, namely the 15th, 35t 
39th and 41st, all confirm his mention of the 36th year. It follows that, unless w 
increase the Israelite numbers drastically, we must reduce the me of Rehoboam | 


« 


at least 8, probably 9, years. Since it appears probable that a}roughly equivalent 


reduction must be made in the total of the Omrides (see notes 15-17) and since 
total of the regnal years of Judah from Rehoboam to Ahaziah, inclusive, must 
identical (on the antedating system) with the corresponding total of the-Kings 

Israel from Jeroboam I to Joram, inclusive, I see no plausible escape from o 
correction. Rehoboam then outlived the disastrous Egyptian invasion in the fif 
year of his reign by only some three years. 

“15 The statements about the length of Omri’s reign and its synchronization wit 
the reign of Asa in I Kings 16 show a considerable amount of secondary confusi 
(cf. the contradictory statements in vv. 15, 21f., 23, 29). The most reasonal 
solution seems to be that Omri reigned eight years, six in the earlier capital, Tirza 
and two in the new capital, Samaria (since Crowfoot’s excavations it has beco1 
certain that Omri merely began constructions which were continued by Ahab; it 

impossible to distinguish between “ Omri Zs and “ Ahab” phases). The four (real 
five?) years attributed to Omri’s rival, Tibni, were added by mistake to the eig 
of Omri (part of which were contemporary with them). At all events, if we foll 
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Jehoram . 849-842 Ahaziah 2 >, 850-849 
Ahaziah ; ec, 842 Joram 8[12] *7 c. 849-842 


Athaliah 6(7] 7° ec. 842-837 Jehu 28 c. 842-815 
Jehoash 38[40] #°¢. 837-800 Joahaz 15[17] 7° e. 815-801 
Amaziah 18[29] 74 c. 800-783: Joash 16 c. 801-786 
Uzziah (Azariah) 42[52] °* c. 783-742 Jeroboam II 41 c. 786-746 
Jotham (regent ) 8( 7) ce. 750-742 Zechariah 6 mos. e. 746-745 
Shallum 1 mo. ce. 745 
Jotham (king) 8—[16] *° ¢. 742-735 Menahem 8+[10] ** c. 745-738 
Pekahiah 2 c. 738-737 





the clear sense of vv. 23, 29, but omit the “12 years” this must be our conclusion. 
It follows that the synchronisms were calculated (on the antedating system, 
methodically used) after the contemporary reigns of Tibni and Omri had been 
counted by mistake as successive, and that a subsequent ancient scholar drew the 
natural conclusion that Omri really reigned twelve years instead of eight. 

‘® Nearly all recent chronologists (e.g., Kugler, Lewy, Begrich) have corrected 
“22” to “20” in accordance with the unmistakable evidence of the synchronisms, 
which were calculated in all probability by the Deuteronomiec editor at the end of the 
seventh century B. C. and are thus of great value in checking the text, even where 
they turn out, as generally in the tenth and ninth centuries, to be basically wrong. 

+7 Since Ahab was allied with Ben-hadad of Aram in 853 B. C., as we know from 
the Assyrian annals, and since Jehu was already on the throne by 841 B. C., when 
he paid tribute to Assyria, we can squeeze the transmitted regnal years into the 
interim of twelve years only hy improbable assumptions. Moreover, it must have 
taken some time for Ahab to reach the point of declaring war on Ben-hadad after 
the Battle of Qarqar. On the other hand, Joram came to the throne before the death 
of Jehoshaphat (II Kings 3: 7 ff.). Hence he may reasonably be assigned about eight 
years (the increase of “eight” to “twelve” may be a scribal reminiscence of the 
same increase in the case of Omri’s reign). 

18 The lengths of the reigns of Athaliah and her successors have been revised on 
the basis of the synchronisms in which the accessions of kings of Israel are given 
in terms of regnal years of contemporary kings of Judah, reckoned on the antedating 
system. Down to about 745 B. C. these datings make perfect sense; thereafter they 
become confused, indicating that the preceding dates were based on contemporary 
sources, whereas the following dates wWtre based on a much later and not very 
iccurate tradition (to which the actually preserved totals attributed to the Judahite 
kings after Jehu’s rebellion may perhaps also go back). In our introductory remarks 
above we have explained the theoretical basis for this treatment of our material. 

1° See n. 18. 

2°The “17” must be corrected to “15” following the synchronistic datings in 
[I Kings 13:1, 10 (the change of the latter year from “ 37th” to “39th” in a 
number of Greek MSS of minor importance is naturally the result of a late correction, 
not yet introduced into the standard uncials). 

*1See n. 18. To illustrate the fact that my approach yields intrinsically more 
reasonable results than, e. g., Thiele’s, it should be noted that if we accept (as only 
reasonable) the biblical data with regard to the ages of the kings of Judah at their 
accessions, Amaziah would be (according to Thiele) 16 at the birth of his son 
Uzziah and the latter would be 32 at the birth of his son Jotham. According to my 
reconstruction these ages would be 27 and 22, respectively. 

2? See n. 21. For the date of the end of Uzziah’s reign see Thiele’s treatment and 
n. 8, above. The sudden disappearance of Izriyau from the Assyrian narrative 
makes a later date for his death distinctly improbable, quite aside from the fact that 
he date 842 is easy to harmonize with our chronology in general. 

22 The number “ 16” may easily be correct if we include his attested coregency with 
his father. 

24 Menahem was still alive in 738, when he paid tribute to the Assyrians. I cannot 
.ecept Thiele’s effort to push this date back several years. 
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JehoahazI (Ahaz) 21+[16] *c. 735-715 Pekah 6—[20] *° c. 737-732 
Hoshea 9 c. 732-724 
Fall of Samaria 722/1 *7 
Hezekiah 29 ce. 715 75-687 
—— ———— (Here begins post-dating in Judah) *° 
Manasseh 45[55] *° c. 687-642 
Amon 2 c. 642-640 
Josiah 31 ec. 640-609 ** 
Jehoahaz II (Shallum) 3mos. 609 
Jehoiakim (Eliakim) 11 609-598 
Jehoiachin (Jeconiah) 3mos. 598 
Zedekiah (Mattaniah) 11 598-587 *? 








?° The number “16” attributed to Ahaz may have been originally a scribal 
reminiscence of the correct “16” of his father’s total de facto reign. Ahaz certainly 
ascended the throne before 733 B. C., according to Assyrian evidence. 

26 Since Assyrian data prove (see n. 24) that Menahem was still king in 738 and 
that Hoshea became king in 732, there can be no doubt that Pekah’s reign did not 
exceed six years. The “20” of our text, like the “10” assigned Menahem, evidently 
comes ultimately from oral tradition, and it may have been substituted by the 
Deuteronomic editor for a smaller but more correct number on the principle 
described in n. 12. 

27 Samaria must have fallen between the accession of Sargon in December, 
and the end of his accession year in the spring of 721. 

28 There is no rational escape from this date for Hezekiah’s accession, since the 
campaign of Sennacherib in the summer of 701 is dated in the 14th year of Hezekiah 
(cf. my remarks in Jew. Quar. Rev., XXIV [1934], pp. 370 ff., where my date for his 
accession in 714 [so also Vogelstein, op. cit., p. 2] was influenced by Lewy’s then 
recent view that the Palestine campaign of Sennacherib should be dated in 700 
instead of 701). Mowinckel has now come out strongly for this date (op. cit., pp. 
214 ff.). Almost decisive should be the fact that Tahargo (Tirhakah) is known 
from Egyptian sources to have ascended the throne in 689, which preceded the death 
of Hezekiah (II Kings 19:9). The regnal total, 29, is very well attested in our 
sources. 

2° Nearly all recent writers have recognized the fact that the antedating system 
was replaced by the post-dating one before the end of the monarchy: Lewy, Begrich 
and Vogelstein place the shift soon after the middle of the eighth century ; Mowinckel 
lowers it to after Manasseh’s death; Thiele (whose system is very complex; see 
above) pushes it back into the early eighth century. Kugler, on the other hand, 
reckoned with the antedating system throughout, except that he assumed a number 
of post-dating synchronisms, calculated by an exilic editor. Historically considered, 
it would be very strange if the Israelites abandoned the time-honored antedating 
system, which they shared with the Egyptians, in favor of the new Assyrian system 
before the latter had become the administrative rule of Palestine. Israel became an 
Assyrian dependency by stages in 733 and 721, after which the Israelites doubtless 
employed post-dating. Judah, however, did not become really Assyrianized until 
the reign of Manasseh, with whom we begin our post-dating. 

30)f Hezekiah died in 687 and post-dating was introduced under Manasseh, the 
latter must have reigned 45 instead of 55 years, assuming that the transmitted 
lengths of Amon’s and Josiah’s reigns are correct. Incidentally, whereas the total 
of “55” years for Manasseh entails an age of 45 at the birth of his son Amon, 
our total of 45 reduces his age to a more plausible 35. 

81 For this chronology see my discussion, Jour, Bib. Lit., 1932, pp. 85 ff., and 
Mowinckel, op. cit., pp. 199 ff., who came independently to identical results. 

82 Jerusalem was stormed by the Chaldaeans in August, 587; see the discussions 
of the date by Kugler, Begrich, Mowinckel and myself, already cited. 
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